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THE MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE 

CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

On December third, the Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth convened in Washington for five days at the invitation of 
President Truman. This is the fifth such conference called by U.S. Presidents 
since the beginning of the century. The purpose of these conferences is to 
bring together people closest to the nation’s children for a discussion of youth 
problems in a modern, changing world. 





St. Stephen’s School Hayride and Wiener Roast. 
(Cappy Crow, Photographer) 


) 


“The 1950 focus,” as officially stated, was “to consider how we can 
develop in children the mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities essential to 
individual happiness and to responsible citizenship, and what physical, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions are deemed necessary to this development.’ 
Librarians have a real responsibility in the development and guidance of 
children and it was gratifying to find our profession well represented among 
the participants. Some in attendance were Loleta Fyan, Mae Graham, 
Estellene Walker, Siri Andrews, Elizabeth Burr, Ruth Gagliardo, Margaret 
Clark, Margaret Walraven, Ralph Hudson, Elsie Dobbins, Mildred Batch- 
elder, and John MacKenzie Cory. Probably there were several others, but 
these are the ones who have come to the attention of TON’s editor. 


1Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth . . . For every 
child a fair chance for a healthy personality. Pamphlet, no. 2. 
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A library booth at the conference was sponsored by the American Library 
Association. The exhibit was planned and a leaflet for distribution was pre- 
pared by a committee of the Enoch Pratt Library staff. Books and materials 
were assembled by the District of Columbia Public Library, which also 
staffed the booth. Of special help were scrapbooks of lists and promotional 
materials issued by many libraries to aid in service to children, These scrap- 
books were compiled by Rosemary Livsey and Marion Horton of Los Angeles. 

During 1950, some states held preliminary conferences to formulate 
plans for state participation in the national conference. Librarians within 
many states attended these conferences and in some cases participated. The 
conclusion of one’s own state pre-conference should have great significance for 
each youth librarian. You are urged to study the reports of these conferences 
as well as the literature resulting from the White House Conference. 

All of us would like to have been participants in the Conference but 
Washington would never have held all who are interested in the welfare of 
children. To bring us closer to the thought and activities of that week, we 
have asked a few of the librarians in attendance and one non-librarian to 
give us some of the highlights and implications that impressed them. These 
comments were written just as they were leaving the Conference, so please 
allow for the ‘‘close-range’’ views. 


A.B.M. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 
Siri Andrew's 
Public Library, Concord, N.H. 


The White House Conference was a unique experience. It was inspiring 
to see nearly 6000 people giving their whole time earnestly and sincerely for 
five days to future betterment. 

The grueling last day of discussion was an unforgettable example of 
democracy at work and a testimonial to the worth of the individual, Author- 
itarianism cannot get far in a country made up of people who refuse to have 
decisions made for them. 

Libraries were not a noticeable factor in either the findings or the recom- 
mendations of the Conference, but the work group to which I was assigned, 
“The Use of Leisure Time,” included other librarians. All of us—Margaret 
Clark, Elsie Dobbins, Mrs. Robinson, Marion Young and I—spoke more 
than once during the meetings, so library work was at least presented to this 
group. I am also glad to report that a psychiatrist and a youth participant 
mentioned libraries and reading in the course of their remarks. 

There is one thing which I hope will come out of this Conference; I hope 
young people will be invited to take part in public library book selection every- 
where. Young people made a definite contribution to the Midcentury Con- 
ference. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE — ITS 
CHALLENGE FOR LIBRARIES 
Ruth Gagliardo 
Kansas State Teachers Association 
Lawrence, Kansas 

The plenary session of the Midcentury Conference for Children and 
Youth was a magnificent demonstration of democracy in action. The final 
debate, programmed to close at noon lasted until six o’clock. Six thousand 
weary delegates struggled earnestly and, contrary to newspaper reports, with- 
out abuse, with the most controversial questions in American education today— 
federal aid, racial segregation and separation of church and state. 

Throughout the five-day conference there was constant emphasis upon 
the dignity and worth of the individual child and upon better human relations, 
—with high school and college students for the first time participating in each 
work group. The crisis in Korea added to the deep seriousness of the confer- 
ence. Despite enormous pressures delegates, who had gone to Washington de- 
termined to get their programs written into the conference, came away with 
even greater determination to work through their many organizations to pro- 
vide for all American children the basic needs of a healthy personality. 

The contribution of the librarian although not named in most instances 
can be great. But soundings must be taken, sights raised and a course for the 
next ten years charted. Librarians no longer dare plan only with librarians. 
Plans must be made with other institutions working for the welfare of children 
and youth. Librarians are a part of the whole, and the whole is greater than 
the sum of it parts. This is the library’s challenge at the midcentury. 


THE LIBRARIAN AND THE MIDCENTURY 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
Carson McGuire 
The University of Texas 

A student of human behavior always is interested in the meaning of find- 
ings and recommendations of a conference. When that student happens to be 
the husband of a librarian, he is asked to interpret such findings and recom- 
mendations as they bear upon the ideas and work of the librarian. Since the 
Midcentury White House Conference focused upon the healthy personality of 
children and youth, both school librarians and librarians for children and young 
people are concerned with the outcomes of the conference. 

Only a few of the findings and recommendations can be discussed here. 
They have been formulated by work groups and approved by a plenary session 
during the four-day meeting of some six thousand delegates from all over the 
nation. Behind the work groups, one finds information compiled over the past 
two years in a Fact Finding Report and the discussions of “experts” meeting 
in conference panels. The list of well-known names involved is endless. In 
addition there has been the professional and personal experience of lay people, 
persons from every profession, and youth representatives. The findings and 
recommendations, then, have an important bearing upon the theory and practice 
of librarianship. 
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as a professional 





In general, the findings indicate that the librarian 
person—requires something more than the subject matter and skills which, in 
the past, have marked the profession. The modern librarian has to achieve an 
understanding of children and young people—of boys and girls from different 
kinds of family backgrounds, some accepted by their age-mates and others “left 
out” by their fellows. This sensitivity underlying the working relations of the 
librarian with the young person always has marked the “good”’ librarian. The 
conference has recommended (i) “that all professions dealing with children 
(and young people) have, as an integral part of their preparation, a core of 
common experiences on fundamental concepts of human behavior,” and (ii) 
“that greater emphasis be placed by the various professions on utilizing methods 
and seeking new means of bringing the parents into participation in thinking 
and planning with and for their children.” 

The means recommended by the conference for bringing about the neces- 
sary understanding and work patterns include more than just campus pro- 
fessional education. Throughout the findings and recommendations, one finds 
strong approval of formal and informal programs of in-service education. 
Learning while working can be carried along with other librarians and in co- 
operation with teachers and other professional people. Books such as Fostering 
Mental Health in Our Schools (A.S.C.D. Yearbook, National Education 
Association, 1950) will help individual librarians and those who form informal 
in-service discussion groups. 

The findings place much emphasis upon helping young people—especially 
those in the adolescent years—achieve a sense of identity. Americans expect 
young people during adolescence to attain a sense of “Who I Am,” of ‘“What 
I Am Doing Here,” of “What the Rules of the Game Are,” and of “How I 
Fit Among People and Into Things.” As the editor of this journal has sug- 
gested in Youth, Communication, and Libraries (A.L.A., 1948), books for 
children and young people have ‘‘developmental values.” The relations among 
developmental values inherent in well-selected books, the sensitivity of the pro- 
fessional person, and the healthy personality of children and youth should be 
apparent to all librarians. It is a constant challenge for professional im- 
provement. 


Note: The lapse of time between the Conference and our press deadline was 
so short that there was time only to receive the above articles. Those received 
later will appear in the March issue. 


Division Inspired 
and Reeommended 


BOOK LISTS 


STURGIS PRINTING CO. Box 552 Sturgis. Mich. 
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GROWING IN DEMOCRACY 


A Summary of the A.A.S.L. Pre-Conference in Cleveland 
by 
Frances Ilenne 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 

The characteristics of youth, the characteristics of the good life, and the 
character'stics of growth whereby youth attain the good life, both today and 
in the future, were the topics stressed most by the ten speakers of the A.A.S.L. 
preconference program in Cleveland. These three elements form more than 
the way of life of an individual; they shape the nature of society today and 
tomorrow. 

Youth.—The speakers reminded us again of the individual differences of 
young people, and the importance of knowing each young person individually. 
Growth in a child is unified, and achievement in school is but one function 
of the total growth of the child. Consequently a wide range of adjustments 
for youth must be recognized, as well as the resulting variation in patterns of 
social relationships. The young person has problems, and everyone working 
with youth must do everything possible to help him solve these problems 
satisfactorily. Young people like books dealing with their own problems, and 
they want reality in their books. 

The Good Life.—The good life is attained when the individual is living 
happily, intelligently, peacefully, usefully, and with dignity with himself and 
with others in the home, the school, the community, the nation, and the world. 

Can civilization survive so that this good life will be completely realized ? 
One speaker answered this question by stating that we cannot say that civiliza- 
tion zwi// survive, but that it can. Its survival depends on human behavior. 
The future does not hold an intensification of the past or merely a solution of 
our problems. The future will have a character all its own with new sources 
of energy, new resources of many kinds, and improved human nature, Youth 
need to know the kinds of things they must do to save civilization, because it 
will be up to youth to shape the new characteristics of the future and to meet 
the new demands of the future. This responsibility they cannot escape. 

Today, the treatment of minority groups, stresses in family relationships, 
and censorship form three major blocks in making the good life possible. 

Growth.—Growth means more than just physiological growth; it in- 
cludes also those processes of growth that shape the good life and the good 
society. The speakers discussed many aspects of this growing process, but 
emphasized the following four: Growing wise, growing in reading, the im- 
portance of books and other materials, and the role of librarians and libraries. 

Acquiring information, developing understanding, and thinking form 
three essential parts of the process of growing wise, or education. The curricu- 
lum in the modern school provides a place for each of these essentials, and is 
planned to meet the individual needs, interests, and abilities of young people. 
The problem-centered curriculum does not crowd out the academic disciplines. 
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In this age all areas of knowledge are essential, and all attributes that we 
associate with each area: the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. Growth in culture does not come about without nurture. Educating 
young people to think becomes all important; to think intelligently about 
themselves, about people and society, about ideas, about all things. Each part 
of the curriculum contributes to this end; for example, mathematics is a 
system of thinking, and has principles, context, and ideas. All phases of educa- 
tion must be significant for young people and sensible to them. Functional 
wisdom becomes the goal, for when we do not use what we learn, we do not 
understand it. 

The speakers assured us that books and reading are not going out of 
fashion; that reading of all kinds and for all purposes plays an important part 
in the activities of young people; and that reading contributes to achieving 
the good life, and forms an integral part of it. Except for a few clinical cases, 
there is no such thing as a non-reader. Children with reading difficulties have 
their securities threatened in the classroom, in the neighborhood, and in the 
home. 

The importance of books and other materials in the school cannot be 
overemphasized. ‘The types of material accessible in the school shape the 
curriculum, and the kinds of resources available make changes in the curricu- 
lum possible. ‘They are used by students and teachers for a variety of purposes: 
to meet individual needs, to promote intercultural understandings, to foster 
skill in human relations, to develop world understanding, to provide experience 
backgrounds, to furnish essential information. Such purposes help the young 
person become the intelligent, well-tempered, thinking individual that this 
world needs. 

These materials come from many sources: students, teachers, other 
adults in the community, agencies of all kinds, as well as from traditional 
sources. All types of materials are used, including realia, magazines, pamphlets, 
trade books, textbooks, and a wide range of audio-visual materials. Among 
librarians, the text book now has a respectability equal to that of the trade 
book ; many textbooks are used in the same way as trade books and are to be 
found in library collections. Gaps still exist in the range of books which are 
needed for young people, and in many instances students and teachers may have 
to construct their own materials. 

‘The many new ways in which books and other materials are used necessi- 
tate a careful analysis of the content of books. Since librarians and teachers 
frequently have neither time nor opportunity to do this, new bibliographic 
services are emerging. Experimentation with materials is essential in curricu- 
lum development. 

With all this stress on the importance, the downright necessity, of having 
books and other materials easily accessible in the schools for children and 
young people, it seems incomprehensible that so many schools in our country, 
particularly elementary schools, have no library. 

The library and the librarian can define the culture surrounding the 
child or young person. The librarian helps youth acquire understanding— 
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person to person understanding, world understanding, and other kinds. The 
librarian is part of the force of enlightenment; can acquaint young people 
with the things which have to be done in society; and can start some young 
person on the path to doing these things. 

A school can be appraised by fifteen minutes spent in the school library, 
for the library is the strategic center in the school. The librarian knows 
each individual child or young person, and is one of the best evaluators of 
students in the school. The librarian does more than answer questions for 
youth. She stimulates interest and curiosity, finds out how young people react 
to books and other materials, and encourages their thinking. 

The librarian knows books and other materials, and is a specialist in this 
field. With this knowledge the librarian helps teachers and participates in 
curriculum planning. She must keep teachers informed about materials in 
their field. The librarian must also know what other professional groups are 
doing in the way of evaluating and interpreting materials, particularly those 
professional organizations for teachers in the subject fields, and consequently 
close cooperation must exist between the professional association for school 
librarians and the other organizations for teachers. 

The librarian must not adhere to tradition but should explore new and 
functional patterns for making books accessible to children and young people, 
and for guiding their reading, 

Thus the good school has a school library, and cannot teach without one. 
In working with boys and girls and with young people, the school librarian 
plays no small part in helping to shape the good life for youth and for society. 
Numerous are the opportunities for school librarians to share with a boy or 
girl an experience which one youngster described as “we talked big talk 
together.” 


UNESCO-CARE CHILDREN’S BOOK 
FUND PROGRAM 
by 

Margaret C. Scoggin, Chairman 

International Relations Committee 
A UNESCO-CARE Children’s Book Program has finally been approved. 
It was worked out cooperatively by the American Library Association, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the Association of Childhood 
Education, with helpful advice from staff members of UNESCO, U.S. State 
Department, U.S. Office of Education, the Library of Congress, and from 
members of the CARE Advisory Committee on the book project. Its success 
depends upon the amount of participation from individuals and groups who 
believe that children’s books are an almost universal medium of communication 
and that the sharing of American children’s books with children in other 
lands will promote friendship and understanding. It is a new book program 
and calls for the contribution of funds rather than the contribution of books. 
Responses to letters sent by the International Relations Committee to 
librarians and teachers all over the world showed that two kinds of children’s 
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books would be most useful: (1) picture books with stories told through 
illustrations ; and (2) simple factual books which could be used by students of 
English. Two $50 lists were compiled, one for each of these two types. At 
first we had hoped to persuade people to buy $10, $15, and $50 packages, 
because we believed that only the larger sums would procure a truly repre- 
sentative and varied coliection of American children’s books. However, since 
CARE’s experience seems to show that a $10 unit is the easiest to promote, 
we agreed to break down each $50 list into five $10 packages, trying in each 
package to preserve as much variety as we could. $10 doesn’t buy many books 
but the unit packages do make possible continued giving without duplication. 

Any group or individual may send as many or as few of these $10 
packages as desired. The children’s book packages will be sent only to ac- 
credited institutions serving children and not to individual children. Donors 
of $10 or more may designate the country and type of institution if they wish 
(ie. elementary schools, secondary schools, public libraries which serve chil- 
dren, orphan homes, children’s villages, etc.). Each package will include a 
letter inviting the children who receive it to write to the donor. 

The International Relations Committee of this division compiled the 
lists, with help and advice from the cooperating agencies. We know no one 
will be completely satisfied with them and we welcome criticisms and con- 
structive suggestions for future improvement. However, we beg you to re- 
member that if we had waited for the completely satisfactory first list, we 
might never have met the deadline for this project. If everyone will promote 
the children’s book fund program and help sell these initial packages, it will 
be possible to revise these lists and to provide many additional kinds of chil- 
dren’s book packages. Will you see that your community knows of this 
project? Will you persuade individuals and groups of all ages and in all 
organizations to raise funds for as many of these packages as they can afford? 
As these books go out to children throughout the world, the fine threads of 
understanding will be woven as an invisible but imperishable bond of 
friendship. 


FRANCES HAMMITT 
An Appreciation 


Friends of Frances Hammitt all over the country were deeply shocked 
and grieved to hear of her death just two weeks before the Cleveland meeting. 
We had all looked forward to seeing her and to renewing the old associations 
that so many of us had shared with her during her rich experience in study, in 
school library work, and in library school teaching. To have missed that 
opportunity of reunion made the Cleveland meeting not quite complete. 

We shall always remember her thoughtfulness, her friendliness, and her 
fine participation in all library activities. Library service to young people is 
the richer for her contribution; and her death has left us all with a feeling 
of deep loss. 


A.B.M. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE . 
A Summary of ... AYPL’s Book Discussion 
Meetings in Cleveland 


AY PL’s early morning book meetings provided a welcome opportunity to 
exchange ideas about books and book selection. From notes taken in these 
meetings, the general feeling about the books that provoked the most dis- 
cussion is summarized under the five topics. We hope that these high points 
will prove generally helpful. 

I. Should these books be placed on our shelves? 

Leaders: Mrs. Mildred C. Ludccke, Detroit Public Library , 

Miss Margaret Johnson, Haywood County Public Library, 
Waynesville, N.C. 

The Mudlark, by Theodore Bonnet, was considered by some to be dull, 
even for adults. One librarian who had used the book with young 
people found a number who liked it. It was agreed that only those with 
an absorbing interest in English history would enjoy it, but perhaps the 
movie will renew interest in the book. 
Ilound-Dog Man, by Fred Gipson, although it is not especially well- 
written, has good family relationships and a true picture of life, which 
make it worth presenting to older boys. The book has, however, some 
questionable parts. Piney, by Zachary Ball, was suggested as a substitute. 
A librarian from the TVA area considered Son of the Ialley, by John 
R. Tunis, a good picture of the people and region. Another had used it 
with a film on TVA. There was a complete division of opinion about 
the episode in which the grandfather took the law into his own hands. 
The Way West, by A.B. Guthrie, is a well-written and vivid picture of 
the period of western expansion. While not for the 14-15-year-olds, 
this is an excellent book to use with the older group. 

It was agreed that it was necessary always to present a true picture of 

life to young people. 

II. How can we fill the gaps in our collections ? 
Leaders: Miss Ruth Gordon, Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
Mrs. Blanche Brauneck, New York Public Library 
The types of books in which need for further titles is most often felt are: 
1. Books for older boys 
George Howe’s Call [t Treason is a book which, found in the 
adult collection of one library, was read by boys and recom- 
mended to the young people’s department. Many felt the book 
called for special introduction. 
Earth Abides, by George R. Stewart, is really science fiction 
which can be introduccd to the superior reader. It may stimu- 
‘ate interest in the author’s other books, Storm and Fire. 


bo 
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And Gazelles Leaping, by S. N. Ghose, was unanimously con- 
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sidered a fine piece of writing with appeal only for the unusual 
reader. Several pointed out that the sensitive boy or girl-—the 
logical reader of this fine book—might be disturbed by the 
scene in which the little boy is tortured by the gang. 
3. Modern romance 
Margueritte Bro’s Sarah aroused divergent views. Some called 
it worthless; some pointed out its popularity with older girls; 
others felt that the story’s presentation of youth’s problems is 
excellent, but the style is uneven. 
How do we select our teen-age books? 
Leaders: Miss Mary F. Silva, State Department of Education, Di- 
vision of Public Libraries, Boston 
Miss Bernice Bruner, Public Library, Evansville, Ind. 
The leaders mentioned the importance of selecting these from critical 
evaluations, rather than from publishers’ announcements, 
Science-fiction was discussed at length, with some attempt to distinguish 
between two types: the wildly imaginative story, and that based on 
scientific fact. Pebble in the Sky, by Isaac Asimov, and Humanoids, by 
Jack Williamson, were suggested for the mature reader in this genre. 
Other types of teen-age books discussed were Sport, Animal, Career, 
and Girls’ Stories. With the exception of career stories, which seem to 
be diminishing in popularity, all of these are in great demand. 
What balance should we maintain between quantity and quality ? 
Leaders: Miss Madeline Margo, Public Library, Youngstown, Ohio 
Miss Grace Slocum, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md. 
1. Heavy output from certain prolific authors 
It was agreed that the “Maudie” books, by Gracme and Sarah 
Lorimer, are better-than-average girls’ stories, as compared with 
those by Lambert. Maudie is no glamorous Cinderella, but a 
real girl with problems. The novels of Georgette Heyer and 
Elizabeth Goudge are popular with older girls. The same 
age-group enjoys Elswyth Thane’s books, which also can_ be 
used for supplementary reading in history. Most agreed that 
the Jalna series, by Mazo De la Roche, have little appeal for 
young people. Louis de Wohl’s historical novels are valuable 
because they depict little-known periods in history. 
With these authors who produce one or more books a year, 
careful selection cannot be too strongly emphasized. This is 
particularly true for the small library with limited budget and 
space. 
2. Books of quality 
Cry, the Beloved Country, by Alan Paton, was the title most 
popular with young people. The majority agreed that this was 
the one essential book on this list for the small library. 
The Thread that Runs So True, by Jesse Stuart, also has a 
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great deal of appeal for the high school student because of its be 
numerous anecdotes of mountain boys and girls and_ their B 









































schooling. m 
The general consensus was that books of quality are definitely 

for the above-average reader, and many felt quite strongly about lo 
“pushing” them on readers not capable of understanding or 7 
appreciating them. These books should be bought for the adult 


collection and used with teen-agers whenever possible. 

V. What should we look for in books on etiquette, sex, personality ? ; 
Leaders: Miss Ruth Stein, Public Library, Dayton, Ohio a 
Miss Hilda Mason, Detroit Public Library ) E 

Guest consultant: Mrs. Elva Evans, authority on sex education. i ° 
Miss Stein stated that these books, in order to help young people with : . 
their problems, should state the information clearly, be written in a style . h 
suitable for young people, and have good family life as a goal. Miss : 
Mason added that the facts should be scientifically accurate, and that tl 


the content must not violate the ethical and moral standards of any 

group. { 
Among the etiquette and personality books, Mlanners Made Easy, by 
Mary Berry, was highly approved for both boys and girls. Edith Heal’s } 
Teen-age Manual, younger in appeal, is very popular. 

‘The most adult of the books on sex is Bertocci’s H1uman I enture in Sex, 
Love and Marriage. Human growth, by Beck, which is based on a film 

of the same name, has been found very useful. Letters to Jane, by 
Gladys Denny Shultz, called forth varying opinion. Some young people 
apparently think it naive, while in other communities it is considered too 
frank, All participants were agreed that these books would better fulfill q 
their purpose if placed on the open shelves. 
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To: DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


From: Alae Graham, President ( 
The Division Goals were printed in the December 1948 issue of Top of 
the News after their adoption at the Atlantic City Division meeting June , 
1948. All sections of the Division and all state organizations and groups of 
school, children’s and young people’s librarians are urged to study the report 
of the Committee on Implementation of Division Goals and to seek ways to 
further the accomplishment of these goals through programs and committee 
activities in the coming year. 3 
The calendar year 1951 has been designated as the period during which 
ALA’s 75th anniversary will be celebrated. Through special emphasis this 
year on some of these goals toward which we have been working for so long, it 
may be possible to make much more than ‘“‘normal progress.” 
The Division officers will be interested to know how your organization 
works toward the goals during 1950-51. Copies of your programs, reports of 
projects or committee activities and letters describing what you are doing will 
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be welcomed at our Division Executive Office. Address them to Mildred 
Batchelder, A.L.A., 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. We hope we 
may receive enough to make a summary report in Top of the News. 

Since we believe these goals are as important to all of us working on the 
local and state level as on the national level, we hope you can use this ALA 
75th anniversary and the Division Goals as a means or an occasion to obtain 
increased local and state support for adequate library services for all youth. 

The above letter containing the report of the Committee on Implementa- 
tion of Division Goals, Anna Clark Kennedy, Chairman, was distributed 
September Ist to State School Library Supervisors, Section Chairmen, and the 
Editor of TON. For publication purposes it has been adapted slightly. Space 
will not permit the printing of the complete Committee Report but the section, 
“Some Methods of Accomplishing the Goals,” is included. This section should 
be studied together with a rereading of the statement of “Four Year Goals” in 


the December 1948 TON. 
SOME METHODS OF ACCOMPLISHING THE GOALS 


1. Publish a folder with questions, information, reference to articles, book 

lists, and examples of good practice. (Described at 1950 Midwinter. 

“Are We Attaining Our Goals ?’’) 

Workshop or Conference Program (1951) based on the Goals. 

Articles, general and profession, with specific information and vivid ex- 

amples on various themes or recommendation in each, “This is one of the 

recognized goals, a goal particularly emphasized by the Division of Li- 

braries for Children and Young People of the ALA.’ 

4. Emphasize library developments for children and young people in local 
and state programs, in preparing for and following up White House 
Conference. 


WwW bo 


5. Urge demonstrations of school libraries and public library service for 
children and young people in county, state or national school and library 
demonstrations. (Life article, “Selling Schools to the People’’) 

6. Suggest to state and local library organizations that some of the themes 

expressed in the goals be the basis for program planning in 1951. 

Book lists—recommend books on subjects important for children and 

young people for publication in magazines and newspapers as part of effort 

to supply book information effectively everywhere. That is, make an 
effort to have book lists compiled or recommended by the Division pub- 
lished weekly or monthly, everywhere. 


NI 


8. Continue recruiting efforts and news about them. 


Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas 
Helen Fuller 

Mrs. Beatrice Schein 

Mrs. Charlemae Rollins 

Nora Beust 

Anna Clark Kennedy, Chairman 
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WORTH THEIR KEEP* 
Outstanding Children's Books Published 1940-1944 


Small Rain; verses from the Bible selected by Jessie Orton Jones. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Orton Jones, Viking, 1943. 

Fast Sooner Hound, by Arna W. Bontemps. Illustrated by Virginia Lee 
Burton. Houghton, 1942. 

Dash and Dart, by Mary and Conrad Buff. Illustrated by the authors. 
Viking, 1942. 

The Little House, by Virginia Lee Burton. Illustrated by the author. 
Houghton, 1942. 

The Jack Tales, edited by Richard Chase. Illustrated by Berkeley Williams, 
Jr. Houghton, 1943. 

In My Mother’s House, by Ann Nolan Clark. Illustrated by Velino Herrera. 
Viking, 1941. 

Thee, Hannah! by Marguerite DeAngeli. Illustrated by the author. Double- 
day, 1940. 

Heroes of the Kalevala, by Babette Deutsch. Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. 
Messner, 1940. 

The Matchlock Gun, by Walter D. Edmonds. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. 
Dodd, 1941. 

The Saturdays, by Elizabeth Enright. Illustrated by the author. Rinehart, 
1941. 

The Middle Moffat, by Eleanor Estes. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. 
Harcourt, 1942. 

The Moffats. by Eleanor Estes. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt, 
1941. 

Rufus M., by Eleanor Estes. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt, 
1943. 

In the Forest, by Marie H. Ets. Illustrated by the author. Viking, 1944. 

Prayer for a Child, by Rachel L. Field. Illustrated by Elizabeth O. Jones. 
Macmillan, 1944. 

One God, by Florence M. Fitch. Photographs. Lothrop, 1944. 

Johnny Tremain, by Esther Forbes. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Houghton, 
1943. 

Abraham Lincoln’s World, by Genevieve Foster. Illustrated by the author. 
Scribner, 1944. 

George Washington’s World, by Genevieve Foster. Illustrated. by the author. 
Scribner, 1941. , 

Blue Willow, by Doris Gates. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. Viking, 1940. 

Pictures to Grow Up With, by Katharine Gibson. Studio, 1942. 

Hercules, by Hardie Gramatky. Illustrated by the author. Putnam, 1940. 

Adam of the Road, by Elizabeth J. Gray. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. 
Viking, 1942. 

Nansen, by Anna Gertrude Hall. Illustrated by Boris Artzybasheff. Viking, 
1940. 


*Originally entitled “Distinguished Children’s Books, 1940-1944." 
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Paddle-to-the-Sea, by Holling C. Holling. Illustrated by the author. 
Houghton, 1941. 

Lassie Come Home, by Eric M. Knight. Illustrated by Marguerite Kirmse. 
Winston, 1940. 

Rabbit Hill, by Robert Lawson. Illustrated by the author, Viking, 1944. 

They Were Strong and Good, by Robert Lawson. Illustrated by the author. 
Viking, 1940. 

Vast Horizons, by Mary S$. Lucas. Illustrated by C. B. Falls. Viking, 1943. 

Homer Price, by Robert McCloskey. Illustrated by the author. Viking, 
1943. 

Make Way for Ducklings, by Robert McCloskey. Illustrated by the author. 
Viking, 1941. 

April’s Kittens, by Clare IT, Newberry. Illustrated by the author. Harper, 
1940. 

Fog Magic, by Julia L. Sauer. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Viking, 1943. 

Call It Courage, by Armstrong Sperry. Illustrated by the author. Mac- 
millan, 1940. 

Many Moons, by James Thurber. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt, 
1943. 

The Doll Who Came Alive, by Enys Tregarthen, Illustrated by Nora S. 
Unwin. Day, 1942. 

Stars to Steer By, edited by Louis Untermeyer. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Bayley. Harcourt, 1941. 

Lost Worlds, by Anne T. White. Photographs. Random, 1941. 

Little Town on the Prairie, by Laura I. Wilder. Illustrated by Helen 
Sewell and Mildred Boyle. Harper, 1941. 

Long Winter, by Laura I. Wilder. Illustrated by Helen Sewell and Mildred 
Boyle. Harper, 1940. 

These Happy Golden Years, by Laura 1. Wilder. Illustrated by Helen 
Sewell and Mildred Boyle. Harper, 1943. 

They Loved to Laugh, by Kathryn Worth. Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley. 
Doubleday, 1941. 

Re-evaluated after a lapse of five years and selected by The 1949-50 
Book Evaluation Committee of the Children’s Library Association of ALA, 
Isabella Jinnette, chairman. 


“Worth Their Keep” book list has been reprinted in folder at 100—$4.00; 
500—$7.50; or 1000 at $14 including imprint. Available from Sturgis 
Printing Co., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 





A.L.A. dues for 1951-52 are now payable. Make out checks to American 
Library Association and mail to 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. Be 
sure to indicate the Division or Section with which you wish to affiliate. 
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TO: THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


From: Ruth Hewitt, Chairman 


After the highly successful celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Children’s Library 
Association at Cleveland, I think we have a re- 
newed sense of solidarity and are prepared to 
start planning our second fifty year period with a 
heightened appreciation of what our organization 
has accomplished. I am sure all members have, 
as I do, a sense of sober responsibility and a 
feeling of debt to the past leadership which has 
accomplished so much in the field of work with 
boys and girls. 

As to the immediate future, C.L.A. looks for- 
ward with great interest to dovetailing its plans 
with those of A.L.A. for the celebration of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary in 1951. The report of 
the Planning Committee made by Mr. Ralph 
Ellsworth, Chairman, was impressive. C.L.A. 
pledges itself to subordinate its own plans to 
those of the Planning Committee and we hope to contribute in any way 
possible. 





As to C.L.A.’s plans for the future, they are directed towards two major 
objectives. Both are very appropriate to this seventy-fifth anniversary for they 
have to do with our area of service within the context of public library service 
as a whole, At the annual business meeting there was enthusiastic discussion 
about the need to study the relationship of the children’s librarian to over-all 
public library administration, both in professional training and status in 
execution of total library service. This area of work would implement a closer 
relationship with library administrators and would be mutually rewarding. 
C.L.A. was charged with the responsibility of the appointment of a strong 
committee to begin work in this area. 

Our second objective is to consider ways in which C.L.A. may become 
more helpful to the many general librarians who include some service to 
children among their duties. Counties, small towns, and small branches have 
library staff members serving in this area to whom we could be of more 
specific service. In line with this objective, another committee is being ap- 
pointed which will consider small-budget book selection, and simple, workable 
programs of service to parents, community and schools. This area of work 
has a potential of being a great enrichment to C.L.A. Our need for fresh 
approaches, new ideas, and for reaching all areas of experience is a vital one. 

It is a great privilege to be serving as Chairman of C.L.A. The oppor- 
tunity for close association with great numbers of tireless and selfless workers 
willing to assume responsibility is both humbling and thrilling. I urge any 
member to write to me personally any comments on our projected plans. If 
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either area suggests a place you would like to work, we will be delighted to 
have your name. We need the interest, enthusiasm, and best thinking of every 
member in this important period of laying the corner stones for this second 
half of our century of service. 


TO: ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
LIBRARIANS 
From: Blanche Brauneck, Chairman 


With committees already appointed, our way is now clear to move ahead 
immediately along lines suggested during the Conference at Cleveland. 

The interest shown during the book meetings in exchanging ideas about 
and experiences with books brought forth the suggestion that the larger li- 
braries that publish reviews of young people’s books might be willing to share 
them with other librarians for a small fee. A canvas of libraries is under way 
and it is hoped that a list will be published in a later issue of Top of the News. 

The Adult Education Board has expressed interest in organized work 
being done with young people who are out of school. From a previous survey 
we are aware that such activities are being conducted more or less informally 
in a number of libraries. This seems the time to make a formal report on any 
projects that may have developed. 

We also are watching the development of the Unesco-Care Children’s 
Book Program under the leadership of the International Relations Committee 
of the Division to see what contribution we can make to its successful carrying 
out. At present our members can publicize it in their communities and other 
opportunities for active participation may arise once this program is launched. 


To: AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


From: Margaret Walraven, Chairman 


Of the American Association of School Librarians’ 2393 members (as of 
September 1, 1950), 1397 voted on the question of withdrawing from the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People to form a division of 
their own within A. L. A, Of the 1397 ballots cast, 996 voted for the new 
division ; 401 voted against. 

The Midwinter meeting is an important one for A.A.S.L., and all state 
school organizations are urged to send their representatives. A new or revised 
constitution must be adopted, a budget approved, committee work discussed. 
A program on the Midcentury White House Conference for Children and 
Youth is being arranged. Discussion of 1950 children’s books will highlight 
the Saturday luncheon and an informal coffee on Friday afternoon will pro- 
vide an opportunity for all of us to get to know each other better. 
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1950-51 DIVISION AND SECTION OFFICERS 


(Continued from the October Issue) 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIANS 
Chairman: Mrs. Blanche Brauneck, Nathan Straus Branch Library, 348 E. 
32nd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
Vice Chairman: Hannah Hunt, Public Library, Rockford, Illinois 
Secretary: Anna Borger, Public Library, El Dorado, Kansas 
Treasurer: Doris Wood, John McIntyre Public Library, Zanesville, Ohio 
Past Chairman: Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Newbery-Caldecott Members-at-large: Isabel McTavish, Head, Boys and 
Girls Department, Vancouver (British Columbia) Public Library; Ade- 
line Corrigan, Assistant Supervisor, Work with Children, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Public Library; Mary FE. Silva, Consultant, School Libraries 
and Work with Children and Young People, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Massachusetts. 


TOP OF THE NEWS STAFF 

Editor: Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, 1507 Pease Rd., Austin, Texas 

Associate Editor: Sarah Allen Beard, P.O. Box 348, Cobleskill, N.Y. 

Business and Advertising Manager: Norris McClellan, Assistant Professor, 
Library School, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 

Editorial Staff: Azile Wofford, Associate Professor, Department of Library 
Science, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 1951; Mrs. Beatrice Schein, 
Librarian, “Teen Corner, Newark (N.J.) Public Library, 1952; 
Elizabeth Gross, Director, Work with Children, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md., 1953; Marian Young, Director, Work with 
Children, Detroit Public Library, former editor; ex officio. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 
hy 
Doris M1. Cole, Librarian 
Massena Public Schools 


Massena, N. Y. 


A number of new magazines have been brought to our attention since 
we last appeared in these columns. One of the most interesting is a fort- 
nightly called THE REPORTER. It differs from other news magazines in 
that the material presented is on broad basic issues, rather than just being an 
account of current events. For instance, in one issue there were articles on 
“The Schuman Plan,” “Our Asian Policy,” “The Foes of the FEPC,” and 
“When not to Use the Atom Bomb.” The authors are well known. Among 
the contributors to a single issue were A. A. Berle, Jr., Gerald W. Johnson, 
Fred M. Hechinger, education editor of the New York HERALD TRI- 
BUNE, and Carlo Levi, author of Christ Stopped at Eboli. 
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The format of the magazine is especially attractive, and there are many 
illustrations, both drawings and photographs. This looks like a valuable 
reference tool for Social Studies departments. The address is 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. The price is $5.00 a year, for 26 issues. 

Librarians who were as inspired as we were by the excellent October 
International issue of Top of the News may be interested in AMIGOS, a 
quarterly published by Monticello College, Godfrey, Illinois, for one dollar a 
year. This digest-sized magazine contains reprints of stories and articles from 
Latin American magazines, translated into English. A sort of “foreign 
language edition of Reader’s Digest’’ in reverse, it gives an interesting picture 
of life and thought in South America. 

Another magazine, although not new, has just come to our attention— 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING. This is the quarterly journal of 
the National Council of Family Relations. This is definitely a magazine for 
teachers rather than for students, but it should be useful in schools offering 
courses in family relations. Besides the news notes of the organization, out- 
standing features are the reviews of new books in the field and the material 
lists. 

On June 6, NEWSWEEK sent out to the newsstands in fourteen cities 
the first issue of their bi-weekly called PEOPLE TODAY. Priced at ten 
cents a copy, this pocket-sized tabloid includes articles, features and pictures 
of people in the news. It is similar in format ts. QUICK, but with longer 
articles, All of the articles have a biographical slant. Written for the man 
who must run as he reads, its usefulness in libraries is problematical. 

An event of real importance to the library world is the recent appearance 
on a commercial basis of the SUBJECT INDEX TO CHILDREN’S 
MAGAZINES. This does for children’s magazines what the READERS’ 
GUIDE does in the field of general magazines. It is a monthly planographed 
index to twenty-two of the magazines most commonly found in children’s 
departments and elementary school libraries, such as AMERICAN GIRL, 
CHILDLIFE, HORN BOOK, STORY PARADE, etc. The subject head- 
ings have been selected with the needs of teachers and pupils particularly in 
mind. It is cumulated twice a year. 

For two years it has been issued under the sponsorship of the Wisconsin 
Library School and the Children’s Section of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion. The subscription price is $5.00 a year; additional copies sent to the 
same address are $2.50 a year. This looks to us like a very useful tool in 
children’s departments and elementary school libraries. Anyone interested 
may write to Miss Meribah Hazen, +45 West Wilson Street, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. 

We should like to devote the May TON to interior decoration of chil- 
dren’s, school and young people’s libraries. If you have a library or know of 
one that has achieved unusual results in attractive decoration, please call it to 
our attention. We are especially interested in the kind of effects that are 
obtainable on a simple and inexpensive basis. 
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OUR NEW ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
We are glad to welcome Sarah Allen Beard as 
the new associate editor of TON. 

Miss Beard began her library work under 
Clara Whitehill Hunt back in the ’20s. After 
experience in children’s work in the Brooklyn 
Public Library and in the suburban library of 
Ridgewood, N.J., she became associated with the 
development of young people’s service, first at 
Brownsville Children’s Branch Library in Brook- 
lyn and later at the Central Library. From there 
she went to Kansas City, Mo. in 1944 to co- 
ordinate the service to young people in the 
branches of the Public Library. In October, 
1945, she became the first consultant in school 
and public library service to children and young 
people in the Division of Public Libraries of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education. 

At present Miss Beard is at home with her 
family in Cobleskill, N.Y., where she takes an active part in the Hudson- 
Mohawk Library Association and other professional and educational organiza- 
tions. She has taught in the Library Service Department, University of 
Tennessee during the past two summers. As a past chairman of AYPL and 
with varied experience in Section and Division committees, she is looking 
forward to activity in the interests of TON. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
Edited by 
Sarah Beard, Associate Editor 
(Gleaned from our regional reporters and other sources) 
California—The new address of the subscription editor for the California 
School Library Bulletin through June, 1951, is: Miss Marion Ford, 3635 E. 
Ocean Blvd., Apt. 8, Long Beach 3, California. 
District of Columbia—Mrs. Helen Steinbarger, Consultant in Adult Educa- 
tion, Public Library of D.C., was one of three librarians appointed by the 
State Department to be representatives at the Unesco Seminar on ‘““The Role 
of Libraries in Adult Education” held at Malmo, Sweden, July 24th to 
August 19th. In the course of the conference the importance of work with 
children was repeatedly stressed. Mrs. Steinbarger has prepared the follow- 
ing resumé of some of these points of emphasis: 

Dr. Cyril O. Houle, Dean of University College, University of Chicago, 
and Director of the Seminar, in his opening remarks said that libraries had 
the obligation to provide educational facilities to persons of all ages. During 
the pre-school years, children acquire oral language and develop the readiness 
to read; during elementary and secondary education years, reading habits are 
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established ; during adulthood, adult education should be the goal with libraries 
furnishing the materials for voluntary and informal education. Childhood is 
preparation for living; maturity is living life. Education is a life-long process. 
Adult education should not have special emphasis, since every department or 
division of a library is concerned. The development of a well-rounded program 
needs cooperative staff-planning. 

The following fact was brought out at one session, In countries where 
work with children is well developed, there has been a great improvement in 
the quality of children’s books. In the U.S. more children than adults use the 
library resources. The lack of books for adults adapted to their reading 
ability as books for children are, may be the cause of this difference. 

At another session, it was stressed that the library, as part of the com- 
munity education program, should have no gaps in its service, and should start 
with children. Ideal library service set-up should furnish adequate service to 
youth of all ages. 

The Stadsbibliotek, Malmo, Sweden, and in fact all Scandinavian libraries 
visited, had beautiful children’s rooms; the walls in numerous instances have 
murals by excellent artists, painted in the space over the book shelves. The 
Malmo library has both reference and lending divisions, a picture book section, 
and a special room where story hour film programs and short lectures are a 
regular feature. 


Indiana—This year ISLA is studying aspects of student librarians and study 
hall libraries. At their fall meeting, representatives of college, county, public, 
and school libraries took part in a panel discussion on “Library Services for 
Children and Young People that Stimulate Growth in Democracy” (goal 1 
of our Division). 

The Recruitment Committee (goal 3) of ILA is working hand-in-glove 
with the county public library coordinators and counseling departments in 
high schools, printing articles in local newspapers and scheduling field trips 
for students to libraries, binderies and publishing houses, 

The Hoosier Student SLA had its second annual conference this fall at 
Ball State Teachers College. The Association seems off to a good start with 
132 paid-up members from 7 schools. 

A New Venture: Marian A. Webb, well-known head of Children’s 
Library Service for over 30 years and an active CLA member, embarked this 
fall on free lance work as a children’s library consultant for bookshops, schools 
and small libraries in need of the services of an experienced children’s librarian. 
The field is broad, covering children’s book reviews, bibliographies, annotated 
booklists, indexing, and manuscript reading. Miss Webb reports that she has 
been busy! Good luck to her in her trail-blazing project. Her address is 
1217 W. Washington Blvd., Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 

Michigan—Detroit is a city that appreciates children’s library service. It has 
named its newest branch for Elisabeth Knapp who “planned a public service 
for a high purpose” in developing and directing the children’s service of the 


Detroit Public Library from 1914-1931. 
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New England—NESLA met at the Talcott Library of Northfield School 
for Girls for its fall conference. The chairmen of three committees, Planning, 
Elementary School Libraries, and Public Relations, discussed further develop- 
ment of school libraries in New England. Nora Beust, School Library 
Specialist of the U.S. Office of Education, was the symposium leader. A 
visit to the neighboring library of Mt. Hermon School for Boys was part of 
the program. 

Frances Clarke Sayers spoke at the Vermont Library Association on 
“Words and Things”. Massachusetts SLA had Jennie D. Lindquist, Manag- 
ing Editor of the Horn Book, for its guest speaker, 

The Caroline M. FHewins Lecture, 1950 

New England in a sense is home to all of us. We look to her as a living 
symbol of the values of tradition and taste extant in the heedless rush of our 
present-day assembly-line culture. Perhaps Frederic Melcher had this in 
mind when he established in 1947 the annual Hewins Lecture on the occasion 
of the 40th anniversary meeting of the Round Table of Children’s Librarians 
of New England. 

The first two lectures have been published by Horn Book: From Rollo 
to Tom Sawyer, by Alice Jordan, and The Travelogue Storybook of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Virginia Haviland. These papers have dovetailed 
“the experiences of the past with the needs of the present and future.” 

“Caroline M. Hewins and Books for Children,” the third lecture, was 
delivered in October at Swampscott by Jennie D. Lindquist, Managing Editor 
of the Horn Book. In this paper, which will also be published, Miss Lindquist 
has shown the tremendous contribution that Miss Hewins made in laying the 
foundation of our library work with children. 


New York—‘Readers and Reading” is the name of a new committee within 
NYLA. It was formed for attack on reader problems in all areas of library 
service. Members are Robert S. Ake of NYPL, Ada Anckner, librarian of 
Bellerose School, Floral Park, and Margaret Martignoni, Superintendent of 
Work with Children, Brooklyn Public Library. Mr. Ake is also chairman of 
NYLA’s Adult Education Committee. 

The Hudson-Mohawk Regional Library Association met in November 
at Columbia High School, East Greenbush. Three groups, youth librarians, 
college librarians, and public librarians each considered separately where their 
group stood in relation to recognized library objectives and the ALA Four- 
Year Goals, and then decided which of these the region wished to emphasize 
this year. The children’s, school and young people’s librarians discussed con- 
structive programs of library service for contributing to an awareness of the 
world today. Promotion of these programs in areas where they are now 
lacking (goal 2) and self-development and everyday practice of democracy 
(goal 1) formed major emphases in the discussion. Dr. Stephen A. McCarthy, 
Director of Libraries of Cornell University, spoke on “Attaining Today’s 
Library Objectives: This Year’s Action.” 


Ohio—OLA’s children’s and young people’s librarians, at their fall meeting 
in Columbus, appointed Jane Darrah of the Youngstown Public Library to 
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operate with other youth agencies. This report to the Ohio Commission on 
Children anid Youth was the result of the talk given at the meeting by the 
prepare a report on the value of library activities as they relate to and co- 
Executive Secretary, J. Gordon Crowe, on Ohio’s preparation for the White 
House Conference. 

Tennessee—At the regional library group meetings of TEA this fall Dr. 
William Fitzgerald, Director of the Peabody Library School, Evalene Jackson, 
Emory Library School, and Jean Roos, Cleveland Public Library, discussed 
current books for children and young people (goal +). The proposed consti- 
tution for the Library Section of TTEA was also presented and discussed. 


Texas—Southwestern LA met in November at San Antonio. Lois Lenski, 
speaker at the children’s and young people’s luncheon, discussed her concept 
of realism in children’s books as exemplified in her latest title, ‘Texas 
Tomboy.” Present also to authenticate the incidents of the story was one of 
the characters—now grown and a ranch woman in west Texas. 

At the morning session of the children’s group, George Cory Franklin, 
author of Afonte, Tricky and other successful animal books, related “‘Adven- 
tures with Writing about Animals.’”’ Mrs. J. Manrique de Lara, Professor of 
Library Science, ‘National University, Mexico City, spoke on “Library Service 
to Children of Mexico.” 


Virginia—“ Just what are your problems in serving exceptional children?” 
was the question on which Madison College built its last summer’s workshop. 
As a result it has now published a 33 page report on its findings, including 
the booklists compiled. This report on “The Librarian and the Exceptional 
Child” can be obtained from the Dept. of Library Science, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. Price 50c. 

At the fall meeting of VEA, the School Librarians’ Section discussed the 
pros for organizing a truly state-wide library club. Frances Clarke Sayers 
was the guest speaker at the luncheon meeting. 


W ashington—Eleanor FE. Ahlers, president of WSLA reports that there was 
a school library meeting at each of the October institutes of WEA to con- 
sider a constitution and the possibility of forming county or regional organ- 
izations such as the two-year-old King County Group, which has dinner 
meetings regularly during the school year. Seattle had an attendance of 50, 
and a tri-county association was set up in November at Bellingham. 


Enclosed with this copy of Top of the News is the ballot for the Newbery 
and Caldecott medals. This is an opportunity for all of our members to 
have a part in choosing the awards. Please fill out the ballot, stamp it, and 
return it before January 20th to Marian Herr, Head, Department of Work 
with Children and Schools, Lib. Assoc. of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 


Anyone who does not receive his Newbery-Caldecott Award postal ballot 
with December Top of the News notify Sturgis Printing Co., Box 552, 
Sturgis, Mich. 
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MATERIALS 


A QUARTERLY LISTING FOR 
LIBRARIANS, TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


edited by 
dlice N. Fedder 


Miss Fedder is an instructor in the Department U 
of Library Education, State Teachers College, 

Geneseo, New York. Until coming to Geneseo, R 
she was for four years in charge of the School 
Library Laboratory at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Her experience previous to that 
time included a summer of teaching at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee, and six years as 
school librarian and teacher in centralized schools | 
in western New York State. She has her B.S. in h 
Education with library specialization from the | 
State Teachers College at Geneseo, and has com- 
pleted her course work on her master’s at the 
School of Library Service, Columbia University. 
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Libraries and librarianship 

Andrews, Siri. Caroline Burnite Walker; a pioneer in library work with 
children. Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich., 1950. $.50. 

Berelson, Bernard, ed. Education for librarianship, American Library Associ- ’ 
ation, 1949. $4.00 
Guaranteed to start a discussion wherever librarians gather. 

Frick, Bertha, ed. Sears list of subject headings... H.W. Wilson, 1950. 
$4.00 

Haines, Helen. Living with books, Rev. ed. Columbia University Press, . 
1950. $5.00 

Johnson, Margaret F. and Cook, Dorothy E. Mlanual of cataloging and 
classification for small school and public libraries. 4th ed. H. W. 
Wilson, 1950. $.90 | 


School libraries | 

Baltimore. Public Schools. Opening the library door; guide to the teaching 
of library essentials in the junior and senior high schools. School Library 
Department, Department of Education, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 
18, Maryland. $1.00 

Beust, Nora E. “The elementary school library in today’s educational scene”. 
Reprinted from School Life, April 1950. U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 

California. School Library Ass’n. Manual; rev. ed. Order from Marion 
Horton, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 15. $1.25. 
A 99-page attractive guide to organizational activities of a state school 
library association. 
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Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Evaluative criteria 1950. 
ed. Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. $2.50. (Paper) Each section 
separate, $.25. 

Section F on Library Service reflects the changes in philosophy since the 
1940 ed. 

U. S. Office of Education. Statistics of public school libraries, 1947-48. 

(Cir, no. 272). U.S. Office of Education, 1950. 


Recruiting 

A future in their faces American Library Association, 1950. 25 copies for 
$1.50. 
A recruiting leaflet on library work with children and young people. 
Although geared to public libraries, it still has possibilities for distribution 
to prospective school librarians. 


Books and reading guidance 

Finch, Hardy R. Let's have a book bazaar. Scholastic Teacher Magazine, 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, New York, 1950. Free upon request. 
This manual contains ideas for staging and promoting a book bazaar 
and is accompanied by a packet of book promotion materials. Further 
ideas to be found in September, October, November and December issues 
of the Scholastic Teacher. Although this is a fall bazaar, featuring book- 
buying for Christmas, the same idea might be used as a spring bazaar, 
just before Easter. 

Munson, Amelia. The ample field; books for young people. American 
Library Association, 1950. $3.00 
A stimulating discussion of books for reading guidance for teachers, high 
school librarians and young people’s librarians. 

National Council of Teachers of English. Committee on Reading at the 
Secondary School and College Levels. Reading in an age of mass com- 
munication. The Council, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois, 
1950. 

Norwell, George Whitefield. Reading interests of young people. D. C. 
Heath, 1950. 

Schlegel, Arline (& others) Toward discriminate use of book jackets. 
Columbia University, School of Library Service, 1950. free. 


Booklists 

Books for tired eyes. Rev. ed. American Library Association, 1950, 

Dratz, Eva M., comp. dids to world understanding for elementary school 
children; annotated bibliography. Minneapolis Public Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, 1950. $.50. 

Galisdorfer, Lorraine, comp. d new annotated reading guide for children 
with partial vision. Buffalo, Foster and Stewart, 1950. $1.00. 
Arranged under nine categories. Gives size of type, kind of illustration, 
with full bibliographic information including price as well as content. 
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Joint Committee of the A.L.A., N.E.A. and N.C.T-.E. 

Berner, E. R. and Sacra, Mabel, ed. Basic book collection for junior 
high schools. American Library Association, 1950. $1.75. 

Snow, Miriam, ed. Basic book collection for elementary grades. American 
Library Association, 1951. 

Madison, Wisconsin. Children’s Book Committee. Lots of things to make 
and do; books for hobby-riders. The Committee, Madison Public 
Schools, 1950. 

National Council of Teachers of English. Adventuring with books; an anno- 
tated and graded list of books for use with children in the elementary 
grades. (Elementary reading list committee. M. M. Clark, Chairman) 
The Council, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 20. 1950. $.60. 

New York. Department of Education. Readjustment of high school educa- 
tion; <A selected bibliography for teachers and school administrators. 
comp. by Laura E, Vrooman under the direction of Anna Clark Kennedy. 
Albany 1, New York, 1950. $.05 out of state. 

Tennessee through the printed page; A classified list of materials relating 
to Tennessee for school libraries, by Genevieve Baghart, Christian B. 
Hale and Sara M. Payne. Tennessee Department of Education, Division 
of Instructional Materials and Library Service. Nashville, Tennessee, 
1950. 


Audio-visual materials 

Children’s Reading Service. Annotated list of phonograph records, ed. by 
Dr. Warren S. Freeman. Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman 
Street, New York 7, New York, 1950. $.10. 

This new catalog presents about 500 carefully chosen recordings from 
many record companies, arranged by subject areas and grade groups, and 
described in detail. 

For all the world’s children; a 1950 film made on the spot in 18 countries. 
Rental information: United Nations Children’s Fund Committee, New 
York 16. Tells skillfully the story of the work being done by UNICEF. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Division of Surveys and Field Ser- 
vices. Free and inexpensive learning materials. rev. ed. The Division, 
1950. $.50. 

U.S. Office of Education. 1/02 motion pictures on democracy: 16 mm, sound 
films selected and recommended by an office of education advisory com- 
mittee, prepared by S. Reid. (Bul. 1950, no. 1) Superintendent of 
Documents, 1950. $.20. 

Weinman, Constance. Bibliography on audio-visual instructional materials 
for teachers in the elementary school. ‘Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Publications, 1950. 


Miscellaneous 


How to simplify your files and filing systems. Free from Remington Rand, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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Kleinschmidt, H. E., M. D. How to turn ideas into pictures: A Simple 
Method of Illustrating Publicity and Educational Materials. N.Y. 10: 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 1950. 
$1.00, 

New York State Youth Commission. Partnership in youth. 30 Lodge Street, 
Albany 7, New York. (Bul. no. 3, Feb. 1950) 

A graphic treatment of highlights of the program aimed at reducing 
delinquency. 

Reid, Chandos, ‘Instructional materials and problem-centered teaching”. 
(In Teachers College Record, v.52, pp.24-33, October, 1950). 

Taba, Hilda and Elkins, Deborah. With focus on human relations; A story 
of an eighth grade. Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, Work 
in Progress Series. Washington 6, American Council on Education, 
1950. $2.50. 

UNESCO Story; a resource and action booklet for organizations and com- 
munities. U.S. Department of State, UNESCO relations staff, .Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., 1950. 

UNESCO-CARE. Children’s book fund leaflet. CARE N. Y. Office, 20 
Broad St., N.Y. (Or from 17 regional offices). 

Your key to understanding world news. Special section of World Week. 
Part II. October 4, 1950. Scholastic Magazine, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. $.20. 

Contains doublespread charts of nations including their principal products 
and UN status. 

You can plan that meeting. American Library Association, 1950. 10 copies 
for $1.50. 

A simple guide for use of program chairmen, Directions for planning a 
book review, a symposium and a panel discussion. 

Note 

Learned T. Bulman, Redford Branch, Detroit Public Library, Detroit 19, 
Michigan, is compiling a list of books’ usable for family living courses 
(family stories, books on marriage and divorce, love stories). He would 
appreciate suggestions from anyone, especially for material appealing to 
boys. 


CHECK UP! 


DECEMBER is a good time to make a careful checking of the 
HUNTTING LISTS FOR THE YEAR 1950 

to discover what important books you may have overlooked. 

( Publisher’s Binding 


or 
HUNTTING PREBOUNDS 


We have a large stock of Juveniles . . . in attractive 
decorated covers ... in stock and ready for immediate 
delivery . . . at exceptionally low net prices. 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. - Library Specialists - SPRINGFIELD 5, MASS. 
ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 







Just specify whether you want 
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We wish it were possible 
to show every one of you the 
best pre-bound Easy books 
you have ever seen at the 


lowest prices. We endeavor LIBR [i\ a7 
to have 100% of our 450 titles 

on hand at all times to give 

you “SUDDEN SERVICE”. It SUPPLIES 
is necessary though that you 


order by mail. Why don’t “Only the finest, for over 50 years” 
you try a sample order? 


GAYLORD ® BROS.., Inc. 


Library Supplies 


Don R. Phillips 


“Paragon Bindings” Syracuse, New York 
Vandalia, Michigan 











EXPECT 
MORE 
CIRCULATIONS 


When You Buy 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
Binding 


Prebound New Books Library Binding 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 











